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HOBO JOHNSON TRIPLE JUMP SAC STATE SAYS 
AND THE RANKED 4TH PAGE 9 
LOVEMAKERS IN NATION | 
PAGE 20 PAGE 15 . 
Sac Modern 1s a collegiate hip-hop 
dance team at Sacramento State that EMERGENCY HOUSING: Sacramento State 
performs at campus events and in com- announced that it is going to’begin providing 
petitions. Watch the video to learn more emergency shelter and meals to students in need, 
about group. | and is planning on expanding the program going 
forward. ‘The Student Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram will give one male and one female student 
coe . at a time a month to live in a residence hall, and 
Sacramento State ences pitcher Justin meal vouchers good for two meals a day. The 
Dillon made histo +. after providing the housing program was created by Student Affairs, 
ape their first Division I no-hitter in Housing and Residential Life, Associated Stu- 
a 2-0 shutout win over N orthern.Sen- dents, Inc. and University Enterprises, Inc. 
tucky on Feb. 23 at John Smith Field. 
This week’s #PhotoOfTheDay featured 
the kiddos of the Children’s Center and 
their art collection that will be displayed 
at the University Union Gallery until 
March 16. The Thursday reception To stay up to date with news, 
allowed the children to participate in go to statehornet.com/news 
finger-painting, color taping and crayon drawing. 
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Jeffery Foran, professor and chair 


of the environmental science de- 

partment, leads a group in testing 
approximately 30 water sources on 
campus. Results show varying levels 


The ASI Children’s Center 1s. 
tested by the group, as children 


are more susceptible to lead 


poisoning than adults. Several 


of lead contamination, and some 


water sources are turned off. 





fountains are shut down, and 
Sac State President Robert 
Nelsen now knows about the 


issue. 








Foran and the group are told because the Chil- 


dren’s Center is a UEI property, they cannot do 


any further testing, and that UEI will remedi- 


ate. Sac State’s risk management department 


expresses an interest to Foran about compre- 


hensive campus drinking water testing. 


TESTING THE WATERS 


ADMIN HAS KNOWN ABOUT LEAD FOR NEARLY ONE YEAR 


Kameron Schmid 


@kameronschmid 





The issue of water contaminat- 
ed with lead coming from Sacra- 
mento State’s drinking fountains 
and faucets goes back longer than 
the university had previously indi- 
cated, and a second phase of test- 
ing is set to begin. 

Though the campus commu- 
nity was first notified of potential 
lead contamination in drinking 
water on January 25 of this year, 
the university was aware after a 
small sample size test in March of 
2016 that lead contamination was 
a possibility. 

Jeffery Foran, a professor and 
chair of Sac State’s department of 
environmental studies, said that he 
and a group of colleagues and stu- 


dents first tested approximately 30 
drinking water sources on campus 
in March 2016, now a year ago. 
Following that round of testing, 
Foran, a professional toxicologist 
with a Ph.D., sought and was giv- 
en permission to test for lead con- 
tamination in the water sources of 
the ASI Children’s Center, which 
he called a “susceptible population 
and a sensitive subpopulation.” 
Multiple findings of lead con- 
tamination, including in the Chil- 
dren’s Center and other buildings, 
then prompted shutdowns of con- 
taminated fountains and faucets. 
Foran said he does not know 
what happened to the water sourc- 
es in the Children’s Center, as he 
was told by the university that Uni- 
versity Enterprises, Inc. — not Sac 
State — owns the Children’s Cen- 
ter, and would:not allow Foran’s 
group to return, though he was 


told they would remediate the 
situation. 

It was also at this time that 
Foran was told Sac State President 
Robert Nelsen was aware of the 
situation, and Foran was meeting 
regularly with members of the 
risk management department on 
campus. 

Foran said that following that, in 
the fall semester of 2016, risk man- 
agement and Steve Leland, the di- 
rector of environmental health and 
safety, indicated to Foran that they 
would welcome him and his team 
to do more comprehensive testing. 
After Foran submitted a proposal, 
Sac State provided “about $4000” 
funding for such testing to the 
group, according to Parker. 

This account clashes directly 
with the earlier assertion of Le- 
land, who said multiple times that 
the testing of 449 sources over 


winter break was solely based in 
the study group’s interest. 

The results of that widespread 
testing have been known since the 
first week of the spring 2017 se- 
mester. 58 water sources had lead 
levels above five parts per billion, 
the bottled water limit set by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Those were shut down by Sac 
State out of an “abundance of 
caution,” said both Leland and Jill 
Parker, the interim senior director 
for risk management services and 
chief risk officer. 

27 water sources were above 195 
parts per billion, which is the EPA 
action level, meaning they legally 
must be shut off. 

Additionally, the university sent 
out an email last week saying that 
after recent testing, all food estab- 
lishments on campus have. water 
sources under the EPA action lev- 


el, but the final report on specific 
lead amounts have not come back. 
That testing was completed by 
UE, as it owns the restaurants. 

Now, according to Foran, the 
university has chosen to disregard 
his advice and forgo any more test- 
ing by his group of colleagues and 
students, for reasons he does not 
understand. 

Foran said the only responsible 
standard to use in his view is the 
California Public Health Goal, 
.2 ppb. He claimed to have com- 
municated this importance to the 
university multiple times, without 
SUCCESS. 

“(Sac State) has focused solely 
on the 5 part per billion number, 
and at times on the 15 part per 
billion number, neither of which is 
designed to protect public health,” 
Foran said. “There’s a long his- 
tory of how the FDA _ comes 
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A project proposal gets ap- 
proved, a budget is provided by 
the university, and preparation 
begins for a comprehensive test 

of 449 campus water sources. 


up with those levels and public 
health is only one of a variety of 
considerations.” 

Foran said the state of Califor- 
nia established a goal of a .2 ppb 
level of 


“based on very sound and very 


good scientific information,” and 
that it 1s, 


guaranteed to present ho danger 


if observed, virtually 


to the public. 


“There are individuals who 
are drinking water on this campus 
(with) unacceptable concentrations 
of lead,” Foran said. 

Added on to this assertion 
is that reportedly 10 percent of 
drinking water sources on campus 
are currently untested, and unlist- 
ed to the public. Parker said the 
administrators working on the is- 
sue know where these sources are, 
but don’t want to list them until 
they are tested. 

“In my view, it is not prudent to 
assume a problem when you don’t 
Parker 


“You're making an assumption, 


know one exists,” said. 
that in this one area, that same set 
of circumstances would apply to 
others. That’s a pretty big leap.” 
According to Foran, knowing 
where the untested sources are isn't 
easy because the testing group was 
never provided with a comprehen- 


sive list of water sources on campus 


lead in drinking water 


‘Testing took place over a three 
week period before the spring 


contamination in excess of the 
EPA’s bottled water level. 27 of 


those are in excess of the EPA 


action limit. 
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semester began. On Jan. 25, 
news breaks that 85 drinking 
water sources on Campus 
are shut off because of lead 





Jill Parker, the interim senior 
director for risk management 
services and chief risk officer, 
says the school is not going 
to release a list of untested 
drinking water sources until 
after testing happens. On Feb. 
28, a second phase of testing 
is announced, expected to take 


the length of March 2017. 
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“It's unconscionable to think that students are still 
drinking water from those fountains or faucets, whatever they 
have in those buildings, that have not been tested.” 


- Jeffery Foran 


Professor and chair of environmental studies department at Sac State 





in the first place; the group made 
one on its own, and suspected it to 
be incomplete from the beginning. 

Foran’s biggest concern of the 
untested sources is the American 
River Courtyard residence halls. 
When the testing group arrived 
there, 1t was told by officials that 
the suite dorm rooms could not be 
tested because residents were cur- 
rently living there. 

With that knowledge, 
said Parker’s quote about the un- 


Foran 


tested sites floored him. 

“IT was stunned by that, because 
all of our data in its entirety sug- 
gests that there are problems there, 
think 
those dorms are different,” Foran 


and there’s no reason to 
said. ““Uhey should’ve been sam- 
pled, quite frankly, immediately af- 
ter we found such widespread lead 
contamination. 

“Tt’s think 
that students are still drinking wa- 


unconscionable to 


ter from those fountains or faucets, 


whatever they have in those build- 
ings, that have not been tested.” 

Parker said that all of the un- 
tested sources, including dorms 
and suites in the American River 
Courtyard, are set to be tested in 
the second phase, which is begin- 
ning today and being administered 
by CIH Services. 

Parker, who joined Sac State 
in her role this February, said that 
she wants the remainder of the 
process to be handled at a profes- 
sional standard, with an impartial 
testing agency. That is why, after 
Alex Spataru was hired by Leland 
to consult the university, another 
group, CIH, was hired by Parker 
after Spataru’s recommendation 
came in. 

koran said that after speak- 
ing to Spataru during his time on 
campus, he came away with the 
expectation that Spataru would 
recommend that the university 
place water filters on every drink- 


ing fountain on campus. 
Sac State, under the direction 
of Parker, is choosing not to do so 


just yet without more comprehen- 


sive water testing. 

Parker said at the time of the 
hiring that her goal was “using 
all professional standards in the 
profession of sampling, for occu- 
pational exposure, to make a de- 
finitive determination of what the 
water levels are first.” 

Foran believes that this step 
being taken by Parker and the uni- 
versity is unnecessary for multiple 
reasons. 

“We used standard EPA certi- 
fied technology and_ techniques; 
we followed EPA certified quality 
assurance quality control pro- 
grams, and the laboratory that did 
our analysis is in a EPA certified 
laboratory,’ Foran said. “There’s 
nothing they would do differently 
than what we did. Why the univer- 


sity wants to do that is beyond: me.” 






The original group that tested 
the 449 drinking water sources 
has remained ready and willing to 
comprehensively test, according to 
Foran. His initial expectation was 


that they would be asked to do the 


second phase of testing, but the 
request never came. So the group 
waited, and so did Foran; an expert 
in every sense who has been told 
he is no longer needed. 

Parker maintains that an impar- 
tial group of certified testers need 
to be brought in for the remainder 
of the process, and that the priority 
needs to be finding where on cam- 
pus there are drinking water sourc- 
es above the action level. 

“I think it’s great that there 1s 
a goal that is lower than what the 
current regulatory standard is, but 
there has to be practical ways of 
achieving that goal, and until there 
are, that’s why we have regulations, 
to set the bar for what the expect- 
ed community standard is,” said 
Parker. 

Foran feels differently. 

“To me, the bigger issue here 
is that there are something on the 
order of almost 380 fountains and 
faucets, on this campus that have 
lead concentrations above the Cal- 
ifornia Public Health Goal,” Foran 
said. 

“And that’s a profound issue.” 
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Screenshot via Facebook 


and the leaders of the California Faculty Association (CFA) announce the Student Protection Act on Facebook Live on Feb. 21. 


New bill seeks to halt tuition increases 
CFA leaders to support Student Protection Act 


Raul Hernandez 
@raul_hdez04 





A bump on the road was placed 
in the possibility of a tuition in- 
crease when Assemblywoman 
Sharon Quirk-Silva, D-Fullerton, 
and the leaders of the California 
Faculty Association (CFA) an- 
nounced the Student Protection 
Act on Feb. 21. 

If passed, the bill would place 
a moratorium on increases in tul- 
tion and fees in California’s pub- 
lic community colleges and state 
universities. 

The Student Protection Act 
would require that the amount 
of tuition and mandatory system- 
wide fees not be increased beyond 
the amounts that were charged as 
of Dec. 31, 2016, until the com- 
pletion of the 2019-20 academic 


year. 

This act was proposed not only 
because of a possible tuition in- 
crease of $270 on the table for the 
2017-18 academic year, but also to 
keep the state faithful to the 1960 
California Master Plan for Higher 
Education, which states that pub- 
lic higher education “shall be tui- 
tion free to all residents.” 

“Our students are struggling 
not only to pay their rents, to be 
able to work, pay for food and 
other essentials, but also go to col- 
lege,” Quirk-Silva said. 

She provided numbers to back 
it up. In the past 30 years, tuition 
has increased 932 percent. ‘Thir- 
ty years ago CSU students would 
have had to work 199° hours at 
minimum wage to pay tuition 
and fees for an academic year at 
a CSU; in 2015, students have to 
work 682 hours at a minimum 





“Our students are struggling not only to pay 
their rent, to be able to work, pay for food and 
other essentials, but also go to college.” 


- Sharon Quirk-Silva 
CA Assemblywoman, D-Fullerton 





wage job to cover those costs. 
Kevin Wehr, president of the 
CFA chapter and a _ sociology 
professor at Sacramento. State, 
said tuition increases mean that 
first-generation college students 
have trouble not only with finan- 
cial needs but also with gaining 
“cultural capital.” 
First-generation college  stu- 
dents face issues such as gaining 
support, knowing who to talk to 
about college and how to even at- 
tain money for higher education. 


While there are means such as 
financial aid to help students pay 
for school, there is still some mis- 
leading information about how 
financial aid and loans work. 

The cost of a college degree is 
much more than tuition. The cost 
of attendance also includes books 
and supplies, room and _ board, 
transportation, and personal ex- 
penses — which cost an average 
of $24,000 annually in the CSU 
system. 

Margarita Berta-Avila, a pro- 


fessor of bilingual and multicul- 
tural education at Sac State and 
the vice president of the CFA 
chapter, discussed how financial 
issues are not translating to ac- 
ademic success for students and 
are a cause for concern for future 
students. 

“They are working multiple 


jobs and dealing with more stress 


than they should be, yet their fees 
continue to rise,” Berta-Avila said. 
“We are asking students to pay 
more for less and what is interest- 
ing to me is that the disinvestment 
has occurred as demographics 
have shifted to a far more diverse 
student body than 30 years ago. 


Quirk-Silva and the other 


leaders of the CFA hope that the 
Student Protection Act will have 
an effect on the tuition increase 
vote that board of trustees will 
take in March. 
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Sacramento State ASI Election Officer Isaac Curtis talks during a presentation at the 
Walnut Room in the second floor of the University Union on Feb. 23. 


ASI election forums draw 





crickets, not Hornets 


Ricardo Coronado 
@ TheStateHornet 


On three separate dates at election 
workshops held by Associated Students, 
Inc. meant to provide information on 
how to run for ASI elections, hardly any- 
one showed up. 

Nobody attended the first workshop 
held on Feb. 17, which may have been 
due to a combination of the day’s heavy 
rain and the fact that it was a Friday, 
when most students don’t have classes or 
head home for the weekend. 

‘The next workshop was on the follow- 
ing Monday, Feb. 20. Only two students 
showed up to that workshop. 

Isaac Curtis, the current ASI election 
officer, presented the workshops and said 
that ASI promotes in variety of ways. 

“We emailed different clubs, we go to 
a large majority of the campus organi- 
zations that exist and we give them fliers 
and we talk to different employees,” Cur- 
tis said. 

Curtis said that the poor attendance 
didn’t necessarily mean that there’s a lack 
of interest in student government. 

“Because we are still within the devel- 
opmental stages within the current elec- 
tions season we still have a lot that we are 
working towards making it better,” Curtis 
said. 

The workshops presented resources 
on ASI employment, volunteering and 


— most prominently — elections. Those 
who attended the workshop agreed that it 
was helpful. 

Janay Yeartie, a recreation, parks and 
tourism major, said that she learned “how 
little things add up to a bigger thing in the 
future.” 

“I thought that was interesting,” she 
said. 

Only one student attended the third 
workshop, which was on Feb. 23. 

Lisa Dalton, a Board Associate for 
ASI, expressed that these events have 
been promoted since the fall semester, 
with six workshops completed. Dalton 
also pointed out that ASI has done special 
presentations with a variety of campus 
partners — such as the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Center — among 24 others. 

Whatever their reason for not coming, 
students still have something to gain from 
these workshops, said Curtis. 

“I think it’s incredibly important for 
students to be able to get involved,” Curtis 
said. “J think that ASI is incredibly acces- 
sible to a large percentage of students and 
that is something to the benefit of current 
individuals that are on the board and are 
working day in and day out to make ASI 
accessible.” 

Curtis said he hopes that ASI conducts 
more workshops, as elections are right 
around the corner. Interested candidates 


must complete an application by March 
10. 
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LIVING ROOM SINGL 


DOUBLE ROOM E ROOM 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS SOPHOMORE/UPPER CLASS STUDENTS 
« Study Lounges + Recreational & Game Lounge - Terrace 
« Living Rooms « Movie Lounge - Fitness Center 
« Computer Lab «Laundry Room « Cardio Studio 


SOPHOMORE/UPPER CLASS- SINGLE BEDROOMS 
FIRST YEAR STUDENT - DOUBLE BEDROOMS 


» First Year students can select Riverview, Desmond, Draper, Jenkins, Sierra, or Sutter Hall 
- Sophomore/Upper Class students can select Riverview Hall or the American River Courtyard 


OPENING 
FALL 2017 


Apply Online 
Visit Our Website For Details 


SACRAMENTO STATE 


Housing & Residential Life 


csus.edu/housing 
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CSU chancellor’s 





office seeks to 
raise grad rates 


Sac State participates in 
system-wide initiative 


John Ferrannini 
Qjferrnews 





The California State Univer- 
sity chancellor’s office is in the 
process of implementing an ini- 
tiative to improve graduation rates 
system-wide. 

The plan — Graduation Ini- 
tiative 2025 — outlines a series of 
goals that the CSU hopes to reach 
by that year. 

Sacramento State has drafted 
plans specific to the school, includ- 
ing raising the freshman four-year 
graduation rate from 9 to 30 per- 
cent (it is 19 percent system-wide, 
according to the most recent data), 
raising the freshman six-year grad- 
uation rate from 46 to 60 percent, 
raising the transfer two-year rate 
from 26 to 38 percent and the 
transfer four-year rate from 71 to 
81 percent. 

James Minor, a former U.S. De- 
partment of Education official, has 
been hired by the CSU to oversee 
the plan and its implementation. 
He said that one of the steps that 
needs to be taken is a streamlining 
of the information available to aca- 
demic advisers. 

“A student walks into an office 
with the expectation that the per- 
son that is occupying that office 1s 
going to help them, that they’re 
trusted, that they’re going to get 
good, sound, comprehensive ad- 
vice,” Minor said. “This is not that 
(academic advisers) are intentional- 
ly being negligible. I think it stems 
from the - compartmentalization 


that happens.” 

Minor said that putting all the 
student’s information — details 
about their intent, degree path-and 
financial aid — would help advis- 
ers to better help them. 

“There has to be a certain 
amount of data structure there, 
and we also have to have people 
who are on staff and. available at 
the times when students are seek- 
ing help,” Minor said. “There are 
Capacity issues: any one human 
being is going to be able to man- 
age so many students successfully. 
But it’s making sure advisers are 
in place who are equipped to help 
students.” 

According to a September 2016 
draft student success plan, Sac- 
ramento State hopes to reach its 
goals by implementing a number 
of so-called ““intrusive’ advising 
strategies,’ including contacting 
students with over 80 units to help 
them “finish in four” and poten- 
tially providing incentives for tak- 
ing classes during the summer, 
winter intersession, at night and on 
weekends. 

Offered incentives will include 
priority parking, campus. employ- 
ment, reduced fees and summer 
housing. 

Francis James Dragna, the ex- 
ecutive director of university ini- 
tiatives and student success, said 
that these and other incentives — 
including coffee cups and a letter 
from the president — are meant 
to show the school’s appreciation 


to students who are trying to finish’ 












Freshman four- 
year grad rate 





Freshman six-year 
grad rate | 





Transfer two-year 
grad rate 






Transfer four-year 
grad rate 


Sac State graduation goals 


ae 2025 goal 
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As part of its participation in the CSU-wide Graduation Initiative 2025, Sacramento State has drafted a series of 
target graduation rates that the school hopes to achieve by that year. 





“A student walks into an office with the expectation that the 
person that is occupying that office is going to help them, that they’re 
trusted, that they’re going to get good, sound, comprehensive advice.” 


- James Minor 


CSU senior strategist for Academic Success and Incluswe Excellence 





on-time. 

“The incentives are not pro- 
vided to have people graduate in 
four (years),” Dragna said. “We use 
those incentives in order to main- 
tain the relationship of the students 
to the faculty and administration. 
It’s a way to build trust.” 

Dragna added that in the future 
the school will be offering a $500 
discount per three unit hours to 
students successfully working to- 
ward graduation in four years, and 
that the school expects to reach the 
2025 graduation goals within the 
next four years. 

President Robert Nelsen said 
that the school is adding advisers 
and added 370 classes in the fall 
and 170 in the spring so that there 
would be. more room for students 


in the courses they will need to 
sraduate. 

“We will definitely achieve the 
goals set out in the Graduation Ini- 
tiative because we have a plan ... 
that will make ‘Finish in Four’ and 
“Through in Two,” said Nelsen in 
an email. “Sac State, especially our 
faculty, cares about our students, 
and we believe that our students 
can and will succeed.” 

Minor said that other issues 
that have kept the graduation rates 
lower than the CSU would like are 
students not taking full unit loads 
and a lack of preparedness among 
incoming freshmen, which leads 
students to take remedial classes at 
the start of their college careers. 

“The percentage of students 
who come to the CSU prepared 


academically for college level 
coursework — and the percentage 
that are prepared culturally and f- 
nancially —is lower than we would 
like,” Minor said. “A lot of students 
struggle academically, are assigned 
to developmental education cours- 
es, and begin their college career in 
pre-baccalaureate courses that may 
not count toward their degree.” 

Ultimately, Minor said that the 
entire CSU community will have to 
do better in order for the goals to 
be reached. 

“This is going to require all of 
us to up our game with respect to 
student success and degree comple- 
tion,’ Minor said. “It will require 
the CSU to behave differently. 
Quite frankly, our students are go- 
ing to have to behave differently.” 
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SAYS 


Sacramento State is implementing Graduation Initiative 2025 in 





an attempt to raise the school’s graduation rates by that year. We 
decided to ask a few Sac State students how much of a priority 
it is for them to finish in four years. To join the conversation, post 


your thoughts online with the hashtag #SacStateSays 


“I'm a transfer and this is 
my fifth yor in college. 
| 


Personally, it’s not that “I'm.a freshman — they 
big of an issue. I'm going __ practically bait you into 
to be working for the finishing in four years. 
rest of my life so | might Personally, | don’t like 
as well enjoy the short school so finishing in 
time | have in college.” four will get me out of 

here more quickly.” 
- Megan Turner - Alyssa Noriega 
Liberal studies Child development 





How big of a priority is it for 


ST AT - you to graduate in four years?” 





“It's my number one 
priority. School gets you 
where you want to be 
at the end of the day. 
The sooner you do it, 
the sooner you're in the 
field you want to be in.” 


- Welver Suarez 
Gerontology 


“It was a huge priority 
for me. I'm graduating 
in four and one-half 
years and | tried my 
best to keep it under 
five. | didn’t start work- 
ing until this year.” 


- Olivia Oydna 


Social science 


John Ferrannini 
Qjferrnews 


#SacStateSays 





“I'm a third year on track 
to graduate in four years. 
It was a big priority to 
get through, but what 
I've noticed is that a lot 
of pec are working 
and so they don't always 
take a full course load.” 


- Chris Matulich 
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BASEBALL 


Sac State off to a hot start in 2017 


Baseball team wins two 
series to open the season 


Max Jacobs 
@maxjacobshornet 





Despite initial cold and rainy 
weather, the Sacramento State 
baseball team has been heating up 
John Smith Field to begin the 2017 
season. 

After hosting its two opening 
series this season, Sac State has 
won five of its six total games. 
The Hornets took two games of 
a three-game series against Power 
Five school Washington State — 
despite rain delays —- and swept 
the four-game series over North- 
ern Kentucky from Feb. 23-26. 

Weather dampened the ex- 
citement of opening night under 
the lights after the first game of 
the season was postponed against 
Washington State to the following 
afternoon as a part of a double- 
header on Feb. 18. 

“It was a disappointment: for 
the players — to have the lead up 
and anticipation of opening day 
— then for it. to get rained out,” 
Sac ‘State coach Reggie Chris- 
tiansen said. “I was more worried 
about getting here on Saturday 
(and) getting the field ready to play 
two games.” 

The Hornets won the first 
game of the doubleheader against 
the Cougars 10-2 after right-hand- 
ed senior pitcher Justin Dillon al- 
lowed only one hit. Sac State won 
the second game 6-4, but failed to 
complete the sweep after falling 
4-3 despite freshman pitcher Park- 
er Brahms only allowing one run 
on four hits in six innings during 
his collegiate debut. 

The series with Washington 
State was supposed to be a four- 
game affair, but heavy rain came 
back and the game was canceled. 
Clear skies returned on Feb. 23 
as Dillon — who struck out a ca- 


reer-high 13 batters — threw the 
first NCAA Division | no-hitter in 
program history en route to a 2-0 
series opening win against North- 
ern Kentucky. 

“T believe in these guys behind 
me,” Dillon said about his team’s 
performance throughout _ the 
no-hitter. “All of these guys lay out 
for me — I have that trust in them 
—— and they have that trust in me, 
which makes both of our jobs that 
much easier.” 

On Feb. 24, the Hornets came 
from behind with two'outs in the 
bottom of the 11th inning to tie 
the game 5-5 off of an RBI base 
hit from senior shortstop ‘Trent 
Goodrich. Junior center fielder 
lan Dawkins then ended the game 
with a walk-off to defeat Northern 
Kentucky 6-5 in extra innings. 

“My only goal in that at-bat 
was to put the ball in play,” Daw- 
kins said. “I know (Northern Ken- 
tucky’s) defense had made a few 
errors earlier in the game — last 
night they did as well — put pres- 
sure on the defense and see what 
happens.” 

The next night, Sac State deliv- 
ered a 10-0 blowout win over the 
Norse — featuring a seven inning, 
zero runs allowed, nine strikeout 
performance from Brahms, and a 
grand slam in the sixth inning from 
sophomore right. fielder James 
Outman. 

In the series finale, the Hornets 
recovered from two separate four- 
run deficits to win the outing 12- 
11, clinching the four-game sweep 
over Northern Kentucky — de- 
spite allowing 16 hits. 

Much of Sac State’s success can 
be credited to its pitching staff — 
which delivered performances by 
Dillon (2-0, 0.56 ERA), Brahms (1- 
0, 0.69 ERA) and sophomore Alex 
Dentoni (3-0, 1.29 ERA). The 
Hornets pitching staff is unique in 
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Top, Sacramento State senior pitcher Justin Dillon throws the first no-hitter in program history since the Hornets 
joined Division | baseball after striking out a career-high 13 batters at John Smith Field on Feb. 23. Bottom, the 
Sacramento State baseball team swept the four-game series over Northern Kentucky from Feb. 23-26. 


that every single pitcher on the ros- 
ter is right-handed. 

“['m a bad recruiter of ' left- 
handers,” Christiansen joked re- 
garding the one-sided pitching 
staff. “We have addressed it — it 
is something that is certainly not 
by design — but it does force our 
right-handed pitchers to devel- 
op a changeup so they can get 
(left-handed batters) out.” 

The Hornets will travel to 
Washington for a four-game series 
against the Huskies (4-3) ‘Thursday 
at 6:05 p.m. 

“My friend at Santa Clara 
played against (Washington) so he 
has been giving me some input,” 
Brahms said about his thoughts 
on starting against the Huskies. 
“Tll be trying to work the inside 
corner.” 

Sac State (6-1) will return to 
John Smith Field after the Wash- 
ington series to take on Penn State 


“| believe in these guys behind me. All of 
these guys lay out for me — | have that trust in 
them — and they have that trust in me, which 
makes both of our jobs that much easier.” 


- Justin Dillon 
Sacramento State right-handed senior prtcher 
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Triple-jump team ends season ranked No. 4in NCAA 


r= 


Matthew Nobert 
@manobert2020 


The Sacramento State men’s 
triple-jump team has leaped out 
of the shadows and is in the spot- 
light as the fourth-ranked squad 
in the nation. 


Sac State freshman Jah 
Strange, senior Gathunga 
Ndirangu, juniors Mohamed 


Abdullah and Darius Armstead 
— who now holds the Sac State 
indoor record in the triple-jump 
with a mark of 51-02.75 at the 
Big Sky Indoor Championships 
on Feb. 25 — make up this lineup 
of four jumpers that has an aver- 
age of 14.78 meters together. 
This 


ranks among the likes of Nebras- 


triple-jump foursome 
ka (No. | with an average distance 
of 15.54 meters), Oklahoma (No. 
3 with an 


average distance of 


‘ 
4 


15.31 meters), Florida State (No. 


5 with an average distance of 
15.10 meters) and Louisville (No: 
8 with an average distance of 
14.93 meters). 

“All these big schools in the 
West like USC, UCLA 
pect them to be up there and not 
Sac State,” Abdullah said as the 


track and field team ends indoor 


you Cx- 


season and continues into out- 
door competition. 

Sac State expects to jump in 
the 16-meter range as Ndriangu, 
who missed time due to stress re- 
actions in his shins, and Abdullah, 
who missed time with a hamstring 
and hip flexor injury, weren’t at 
full health when the triple jump- 
ers achieved the No. 4 spot on 
Feb. 27. The unit should be ful- 
ly healthy around the middle of 
outdoor season, according to the 
foursome. 

“We’re not even close to our 
potential,”. Abdullah said after 
practicing to improve his sea- 
son-best jump, of 48-04.75 at the 
Big Sky Indoor Championships. 
“That’s the crazy thing — it’s like 
what could we actually do when 
actually healthy? I see ourselves as 
being number one.” 

‘This amount of success might 
give some teams a sense of pres- 


ic 


The Sacramento State men’s triple-jump team, left to right, Gathunga 
Ndirangu, Mohamed Abdullah, Jah Strange and Darius Armstead ended 
the indoor track and field season ranked No. 4 in the country with an 


average of 14.78 meters. 


“When we step in the building, they're go- 
ing to say, ‘Oh, those are the Sac State jump- 
ers.’ Hopefully we get to the point where 
we are striking fear into other jumpers.” 

- Mohamed Abdullah 


Sacramento State junior triple jumper 


sure to remain in the top 10, but 
Ndirangu — who posted an indi- 
vidual season-best 49-08.50 at the 
Big Sky Indoor Championships 
— would rather focus on The 
Hornets’ roles as underdogs in 


Division I track and field. 


“It kind of pushes you — you 


see what the other schools are 
doing (and) it’s like we should be 
right there,” Ndirangu said. “A lot 
of people don’t think about Sac 
State — they think we’re trash.” 
All four members of the team 
discovered their abilities in track 


and field during high school and 


in a short-amount of time were 
able to increase their talents to- 
gether at Sac State through com- 
munication and trust. 

“It’s like a brotherhood,” Ab- 
dullah said. “We know it’s all on 
us so we stick together when times 
get rough. I feel hke that’s what 
gives us the upper hand — we talk 
and communicate with each other 
really well.” 

Strange, who posted an indi- 
vidual season-high of -49-11.25 
at the Big Sky Indoor Champi- 
onships, hopes to continue build- 
ing this level of success that the 
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program is generating when the 
other three are gone and he is the 
leader. 

“For the people that are staying 
and the people that are coming 
(we've) just got to keep building,” 
Strange said. “This is the start of 
a legacy and hopefully once these 
guys are gone I’ll be the last one to 
keep it going.” 

Sac State’s No. 4 ranked tn- 
ple-jump team was able to impress 





again after Armstead took first 
place, Strange finished in third, 
Ndirangu took fourth and Ab- 
dullah placed fifth in their event 
at the Big Sky Indoor Champion- 
ships in Idaho on Feb. 25. 

“When we step in the building, 
they’re going to say, ‘Oh, those 
are the Sac State jumpers,’ ” Ab- 
dullah said. “Hopefully we get to 
the point where we are striking 
fear into other jumpers.” 
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MEN’S BASKETBALL 


Hornets leave the Nest for 
final two regular-season games 





“We know that we can beat every team in con- 
ference as long as we stick to the game plan. 
We trust our coaching staff and we have to trust 
ourselves and continue to be aggressive.” 


- Justin Strings 


Sacramento State men’s basketball junior forward 


Andre Newell 
@andre_newell?4 





With two games remaining in 


the regular season, the Sacramen- 
to State men’s basketball team 
edges closer to the Big Sky Tour- 
nament in Reno-on March 7. 

Big Sky Conference competi- 
tion started rough for Sac State 
(11-16, 8-8 Big Sky) as the team 
dropped its first three games — 
with two home losses to North- 
ern Colorado and North Da- 
kota and another at Portland 
State. The Hornets snapped 
their three-game losing streak 
with two straight wins against 
Northern Arizona and Southern 
Utah, but failed to continue the 
momentum. 

Despite a 4-4 record in Febru- 
ary, Sac State coach Brian Katz 
said he believes the team has im- 
proved in terms of consistency. 

“I think that we will bounce 
back,” Katz said. “I don’t think 
that losing back-to-back games 
(on Feb. 18 and Feb. 23) was a 
step backwards for us in terms 
of going back to the drawing 
board.” 

Sac State has won four of its 
last six games and is averaging a 
total of 72.1 points per game — 
while only permitting 68.8 points 
per game — and shooting 46.7 
percent from the field over the 
course of those six games. 

This puts the Hornets at sev- 
enth place in the Big Sky stand- 
ings, which means that the team 
is unlikely to be able to secure the 





fifth-place spot that would have 
ensured them a bye in the first 
round of the tournament. 

Sac State will next play the 
No. 1 team in the conference 
— North Dakota (18-8, 13-3 
Big Sky) —— which is- riding a 
five-game winning streak. The 
Hornets last played the Fighting 
Hawks in a losing effort on Dec. 
31 at the Nest after Sac State 
rallied from a 21-point halftime 
deficit before falling 90-82 in 
overtime. 

“I don’t think that we followed 
our (scouting report) as well that 
game, ” forward Nick 
Hornsby said. “We weren’t ready 


senior 


or as aggressive as we_ have be- 
come so I think that plays a huge 
factor into it.” 

The Hornets will conclude the 


regular season against Northern 


Colorado (9-17, 5-10 Big Sky) — 
a team that will not participate in 
the Big Sky Tournament due to 
NCAA violations. However, this 
will be a test for the Hornets as 
they look to even up the season 
series after losing 69-53 to the 
Bears on Dec. 29 at the Nest. 

“Last time we played (North- 
ern Colorado), they kind of bait- 
ed us into doing things that we 
didn’t want to do,” senior cen- 
ter Eric Stuteville said. “I think 
that we have gotten progressive- 
ly better since then. Going into 
that game we have to play to 
our strengths and away from our 
weaknesses” 

Stuteville is enjoying his best 
season of his career with a 13.3 
points per game average in con- 


ference play and a shooting per- 


centage of 63.1 from the field — 


the highest shooting percentage 
in the Big Sky. 

Sac State will look to gain 
more momentum in its last two 
games after defeating South- 


ern Utah 86-76 on Feb. 26 at 


the Nest. Junior forward Justin 
Strings expressed confidence in 
his team’s ability to finish the sea- 
son strong heading into the Big 
Sky Tournament. 

“We're very confident in what 

we can do,” Strings said. “We 
know that we can beat every 
team in conference as long as we 
stick to the game plan.:We trust 
our coaching staff and we have to 
trust ourselves and continue to be 
aggressive.” 
The Hornets will travel to 
Grand Forks, North Dakota at 7 
p.m. Thursday to play the Fight- 
ing Hawks at the Betty Engelstad 
Sioux Center. 
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The Sacramento State men’s basketball team plays its final two regular- 
season games on the road against North Dakota on March 2 and 
Northern Colorado on March 4. Sac State will compete in the Big Sky 
Tournament in Reno, Nevada on March 7. 
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Senior big-men 
tandem leads 








the frontcourt 
for Sac State 


Hornsby, Stuteville protect the. 
paint for men’s basketball team 


Noah Alvarez 
@SuperNoVa.57 


Like the trees on campus, Sac- 


ramento State men’s basketball 
seniors Nick Hornsby and Eric 
Stuteville tower over other com- 
petitors with their low-post tan- 
dem in the Big Sky Conference. 
At 6-foot-11, Stuteville looks 
over opposing big men and is av- 
eraging career highs in field goal 
percentage (63.8 percent), points 


pe a aS 


per game (12) and rebounds per 
game (6.3). Starting frontcourt 
teammate and fellow tri-captain 
Hornsby stands four inches short- 
er (6-foot-7), but is posting career 
highs as well in points per game 
(10.9), rebounds per game (8.1) 
and 3-point percentage (37.8). 
“Their overall offensive eff- 
ciency has improved in every area 
you want it to,” coach Brian Katz 
said. “In this little stretch where 
we've won eight of the past 13 
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Bottom, Sacramento State men’s basketball senior forward Nick Hornsby 


(33) is posting career highs in points per game (10.9), rebounds (8.1) 


and 3-point percentage (37.8) in 2016-17. Top, Sacramento State senior 


center Eric Stutevill, right, is posting career highs in field goal percentage 
(63.8), points per game (12) and rebounds (6.3) in 2016-17. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL 


games — they have been fairly 
consistent and I think that is why 
we ve had success recently.” 

Coming out of high school 
four years ago, both players were 
raw talents but Katz said he 
saw the potential that Stuteville 
and Hornsby could bring to the 
Hornets. 

“Nick had a really great mo- 
tor and a high activity rate on 
the court,” Katz said. “Eric was 
clearly tough with some skills 
down low but both of their skill 
sets needed to be refined.” 

Hornsby, who went to ‘Tustin 
High School, earned first team 
All-State honors and was ESPN’s 
20th-ranked recruit in California 
his senior year. But entering Sac 
State, Hornsby was tasked with 
learning a new system and saw 
few minutes. | 

“Freshman year I was in learn- 
ing mode and adjusting to how 
much faster everything in the 
college level is,” Hornsby said. 
“Now [’m the guy the younger 
guys look up to and telling them 
what to be looking out for.” 

Stuteville, who attended Casa 
Roble High School in Orangeva- 
le, earned first team All-League 
and All-Metro honors as a se- 
nior. During his first few years 
as a Hornet, Stuteville received 
guidance from former standout 
guards Mikh McKinney (cur- 
rently a member of the Delaware 
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87ers in the NBA D-League) and 
Dylan Garrity. 

“Dylan and Mikh really 
turned it around for us the sec- 
ond half of freshmen year and 
it carried on to the year after,” 
Stuteville said. “Sophomore year 
we were a force to be reckoned 
with in the Big Sky Conference 
and came one win shy of win- 
ning the conference regular-sea- 
son title.” 

Stuteville and Hornsby start- 
ed on the 2014-15 team that fin- 
ished 21-12 and had high hopes 
going into their junior season, 
but the team caught the injury 
bug and fell short of expectations 
after finishing 14-17 (6-12 Big 
Sky) last year. 

With two — regular-season 
games remaining on the 2016-17 
campaign, the duo has the Hor- 
nets muscling through the Big 
Sky with an 8-8 record and car- 
rying momentum heading into 
the Big Sky ‘Iournament thanks 
to their leadership. 

“They’re both easily as good 
as any leaders I’ve ever had,” 
Katz said. “They both went from 
guys that learn and follow along 
— to guys that need to lead and 
they have done a great job.” 

Sac State freshman forward 
Joshua Patton credits both Stute- 
ville and Hornsby for the growth 
on his individual game down low. 

“They have helped me work 


games. 


on little things like when to keep 
my eyes up, when I should pass 
out, when I should score and 
how to stay relaxed,” Patton said. 
“On defense, they’ve helped me 
with my timing on blocks which 
is something I like doing.” 

As .the duo’s final season 
comes close to an end, Hornsby 
and Stuteville find themselves 
among the all-time leaders in 
several categories for Sac State’s 
basketball program. 

As of press time, Stuteville 
sits first all-time in games played 
(121), second all-time in blocks 
(148), second all-time in dou- 
ble-doubles and is 22 points 
away from becoming the first 
center to reach 1,000 points in 
program history. He will set a 
new all-time single season record 
for field percentage if he keeps 
his —— which sits at 63.8 percent 
-—— above 62.2 in the final two 


Hornsby is tied for second 
in all-time games played (119), - 
third in all-time rebounds (693), 
eighth in all-time steals (130) 
and seventh all-time in minutes 
played (2,886 minutes). 

“Every year they've grown as 
leaders it’s been tremendous,” 
Katz said. “They have put to- 
gether great seasons this year — 
everything from A to Z. Those 
guys are as good as big men as 
you can get around.” 
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Students discuss how celebrities and 
social media impact body image 


How are Sacramento State students affected by pop 
culture when it comes to body image? 


Samantha Leonard 
@leonard6797 





Social media sites like Face- 
book, Instagram and Twitter have 
changed the way people see them- 
selves, and the momentum is not 
slowing, 

What started out as a method 
for friends and family to stay in 
touch across long distances has 
evolved into a social phenomenon 
that allows users of all ages, loca- 
tions and backgrounds to commu- 
nicate and share about their daily 
lives. 
sociology 
professor Amara Miller .provided 


insight on how the content and 


Sacramento State 


the methods in which users absorb 
this information can affect the way 
they see themselves. 

“T think with this in mind, the 
question becomes not how does 
it affect us, but how can we con- 
sciously .craft our social media 
use to: ensure that (it) has a more 
positive impact on us, allowing us 
to feel empowered, informed and 
confident,” said Miller. 

Miller wrote her dissertation 
on the body positivity movement 
in yoga and said that her research 
found that members of certain 
communities were able become 
empowered. She said they felt 
“represented, visible and listened 
to.” 

She gave the example of a yogi 
becoming more confident and em- 
powered through Instagram after 
seeing images of another pract- 
tioner with a similar body. 

“Fitspiration photos — think 
‘strong is the new skinny’ images 
— actually have a similar negative 





Social media started out as a way for friends and family to stay in touch across long distances, but has now evolved 
into a social phenomenon allowing for users of all ages and backgrounds to communicate — for better or for worse. 





“As with all tools, people need to understand both the advantages and 
disadvantages — and use it accordingly. (The photos) can be a tool in our 
own oppression just as (they) can be a powerful tool for our liberation.” 


- Amara Miller 
Sociology professor 





effect on a viewer's self-esteem, 
confidence and motivation that 
conventional magazine photos of 
thin models have,” Miller said. 

The difference between use and 
abuse of a tool depends on the in- 
dividual, said Miller. 

“As with all tools, people need 
to understand both the advantag- 
es and disadvantages —— and use 


it accordingly,” Miller said. “(The 
photos) can be a tool in our own 
oppression just as (they) can be a 
powerful tool for our liberation.” 
The issue of body positivity is 
one that has been prevalent for a 
long time, and because most celeb- 
rities now use social media, some 
fans aspire to be like the actors, 
athletes and public figures that 


they follow. 
Humanities 

Dickenson spoke about how celeb- 

rities use social media and how it 


major’ Hannah 


affects their audiences. 

“It’s tough because most of the 
celebrities that post about (body 
positivity) are already skinny and 
have the ‘ideal’ body,” Dickenson 
said. “It’s kind of annoying see- 


ing the few plus-size models and 
celebrities we have being either 
over-sexualized or end up losing all 
their weight and suddenly, ‘Who 
knew they were so hot?’ Literally 
everyone.” 

Dickenson said that celebrities’ 
followers then feel pressured when 
they see these unattainable images. 

“T definitely look at myself and 
see at least 10 ways I could — and 
should change my body,” she said. 
“But sometimes I think, ‘wait. Why 
do I need to?” | 

While 


edged the challenge of finding the 


Dickenson  acknowl- 
right balance between these plat- 
forms, she said that there are pos- 
itive outcomes like the no-makeup 
trend some celebrities have been 
promoting. 

“Weight is such a controversial 
thing in society that it’s impossible 
to win,” Dickenson said. 

Government-international _ re- 
lations major Linsey Brizuela ex- 
pressed concerns about men being 
pressured to obtain the ideal mas- 
culine body. 

Brizuela cited specific traits like 
being tall, having a chiseled jaw 
and abs as what many young men 
can find extremely daunting. She 
also commented on the unequal 
standard men have to live up to in 
comparison tO women. 

“Men are not expected to cry 
or be too emotionally invested be- 
cause they're expected to ‘man up’ 
and ‘grow a pair,” Brizuela said. 

Brizuela said that if she were a 
celebrity, she would use social me- 
dia to convince people to accept 
and love some of their characteris- 
tics they feel insecure about to help 
them feel empowered. 

“I would take a picture of my- 
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ret 
oni self and say ‘Hey I don’t have abs — subject to hate and discrimination. _ be addressed.” how media and stores like Victo- mer model received backlash from 
and I don’t have a thigh gap. I also “At the end of the day we Jenna Matyac, a recreation, ria’s Secret “always (promote) the _ users who said she was “showing 
have some blemishes on my face all know a nude picture gets the parks and tourism administration really skinny body type that is on off.” 
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Derek Lynch, left, and Frank Lopes Jr., better known as Hobo Johnson and the Lovemakers, relax in the Oak Park backyard where they produce their music. 
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SACRAMENTO FALLS 


— INLOVE WITH 
_ THE LOVEMAKERS 


MEET THE SELF-DESCRIBED ‘GOOD 
‘ KIDS" BEHIND HOBO JOHNSON 











Claire Morgan 
@yemapelleclaire 





After hours of practicing in 
a patchy, muddy, backyard on 
the edge of ‘Oak Park, clad in a 
flannel and a backward baseball 
cap, rapper Hobo Johnson may 
have gotten the big break he was 
looking for. 

Hobo Johnson, whose real 
name is Frank Lopes Jr., and his 
bandmate Derek Lynch — the 
core of Lopes’s band the Love- 
makers — received an Insta- 
gram message from Joseph Pepin 
of Control Music Group, who 


manages the likes of indie-pop 
band Phoenix, Indonesian hip- 
hop artist Rich Chigga and sing- 
er-songwriter Hana Pestle. 

The message expressed the 
company’s interest in managing 
the group, to which they excited- 
ly agreed. 

“We posted (our) videos on 
You Lube,” 


Lopes said. “Somehow, I per- 


Facebook and on 


sonally don’t believe it but 
It took him through some weird 
YouTube wormhole and it went 
down to Oak Park, Sacramento.” 
Since they signed with Con- 
trol, Lopes and Lynch _ have 
had to raise money to: buy the 
tools they need to improve their 
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“We're good kids — We wouldn't hurt a fly. We mean 
well. (We’re) gentle souls looking to have a good show. 
(We) just wanna make love and music sometimes.” 


- Frank Lopes Jr. 
Hobo Johnson and the Lovemakers 





music. 

The pair started a Kickstarter cam- 
paign with a goal of $3,000, which 
was raised within 25 hours. Lopes and 
Lynch were nervous to set such a high 
goal, because they did not expect their 
fans to respond so positively at such a 
quick rate. 

“T wanted to put it at $1500, because 
I didn’t think anyone would want to 
have anything from us, but they did,” 
Lopes said. 

The campaign gained traction quick- 
ly and raised over $5,500 by Feb. 26. 
Lopes and Lynch have decided to use 
the funds for a re-release of their latest 
album, “Live From Oak Park.” 

According to Lopes, the goal of the 
re-release is to rework some musical as- 
pects of the album. The duo wants to 
add vocals, cello, violin and saxophone 
elements as well as. their own bass and 
cuitar. 

“IT wanted to make it a much more 
musical thing,” Lopes said. “The orig- 
inal project was just piano, drums, and 
my voice, and nothing else. The words 
are really good, but I want the music to 
be really good.” 

Lopes started exploring music as a 
child, and said that he would make up 
poems to sing in the shower and rap on 
his walk home from school. 

“T was known as the kid who would 
walk to school and rap the whole time,” 
Lopes said. “I just always kept it in my 
mind that it was something I wanted to 
do.” 

In high school, Lopes turned to mu- 
sic after selling his PlayStation console. 
He used the money to buy a micro- 
phone and a MIDI controller, which is 
a device that helps artists translate and 
manipulate their music. 

Ever since, Lopes has been making 
beats and rapping over them. 

“Just recently I became good at rap- 
ping — kinda — before I was pretty bad 
and now I’m not as bad,” Lopes said. 

For Lynch, learning guitar was what 
started his journey in music. Eventually 
he got tired of practicing guitar in his 





room and branched out by meeting oth- 
er local artists. 

Lynch and Lopes met at an open mic 
night in Del Paso Heights and became 
close after another rendezvous at Gold- 
field Trading Post bar in downtown 
Sacramento. 

“Ever since then we’ve been kickin’ it 
— it’s a merry relationship,” Lopes said. 

Lopes’ and Lynch’s goals are to make 
good music, but. also to stay afloat. 
Lopes describes his end goals among 
other things as wishing to buy his moth- 
er a house and to build his credit. 

“Of course I wanna make amazing 
music, but it’s hard to do when you're 
poor and you don’t know what you're 
going to eat or how you're going to pay 
rent,” Lopes said. 

Another goal of Lopes’ is to create 
a production company for other Sacra- 
mento artists to be able to create and 
mix their music without barriers. 

“We’re two good kids,” Lopes said. 
“We wouldn’t hurt a fly. We mean well. 
(We’re) gentle souls looking to have a 
good show. (We) just wanna make love 
and make music sometimes.” 
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-XOPINION 


The administration 1s (still) not 
doing everything it can do to be 
transparent about whether the 
water on campus is safe, and the 
drought-of information reached 
the point where a professor and 
department chair contacted The 
State Hornet to get the truth of the 
situation out there. 

Jeffery Foran, the environmen- 
tal studies department chair, re- 
vealed that the situation was de- 
veloping as early as March 2016, 
when a previously unpublicized 
study of 30 random water foun- 
tains on campus discovered excess 
levels of lead at several locations 
— including the ASI Children’s 
Center. 

Campus officials said _ this 
week that the fountains with lead 
contamination above the Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
bottled water limit of 5 parts per 


billion were shut off until the “bub- 


Agency's 


blers,” or fountainheads that serve 
as spouts, were replaced. Nev- 
ertheless, Foran was told that he 
could not test there again when he 
organized the January water test. 
“Once we had data that indi- 
cated that there was a problem in 
the child development center, we 
essentially were told “That’s not 
a university building, it’s a UEI 
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building and ASI runs it,’ and we 
were not allowed to go back in 
there apparently, ” Foran said. 
“We were not able to pursue it, so 
I can’t tell you specifically what re- 
medial actions they’ve taken.” 

Sacramento State has hired a 
second consultant after the first 
one — Alex Spataru — suggest- 
ed putting filters on all the water 
fountains on campus, according ‘to 
Foran. 

Foran also said that the filters in 
the dorms are “not working as they 
(the administration) hoped” to low- 
er the levels of lead contamination. 

In the meantime, the adminis- 
tration has taken over a month to 
create a timeline and process for 
testing the final 10 percent of wa- 
ter sources on campus that were 
not tested in March 2016 or Janu- 
ary this year. The school is also not 
taking any steps to identify which 
water fountains haven’t been test- 
ed, though.they are scheduled to 
be tested as of this week. 

“In my view, it is not prudent to 
assume a problem when you don’t 
know one exists,” said Jill Parker, 
the interim senior of risk manage- 
ment services and chief risk officer 
at Sac State, on Feb. 14. “You’re 
making an assumption, that in 
this one area, that same set of cir- 
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EDITORIAL 








“For students, faculty, administration and 
staff, it is time get angry. Demand answers, 
demand transparency and demand change. 

lt has been made clear that is what will be 

required for the university to take this seriously.” 


EDITORIAL: Quit being opaque on health and safety 





cumstances would apply to others. 
That’s a pretty big leap.” 

Of course, it is close to the defi- 
nition of prudent to assume there 
might be a problem with the re- 
maining water sources when the 
previously-tested ones did end up 
with levels of lead above the Cal- 
ifornia Public Health Goal, the 
FDA standard and the EPA action 
limit. 

As we pointed out two weeks 
ago, the school’s highest obligation 
is to provide a safe atmosphere 
for education. We know that the 
school is shirking that sacred, eth- 
ical obligation with regard to the 
10 percent of water sources that 
have remained untested this whole 
time — and with so many unan- 
swered questions we do not know 
if they are doing that in other ways 
as well. 

Why aren’t the exact locations 
of the untested water sources be- 
ing publicized? 


Why did it take more than a 
month to arrange for them to be 
tested? 

Why weren't the testing and ac- 
tions taken in the children’s center 
publicized to assure people about 
the safety of the children on this 
campus? 

Were those actions successful? 

In what ways are the filters that 
were applied in some dorms not 
working as intended? 

What is the school going to do 
about that? 

Does the university intend in 
any way to hold itself to the Cal- 
ifornia Public Health Goal, which 
Foran says is the only responsible 
level of lead contamination to 
consider if the priority is campus 
health? 

And perhaps most importantly, 
why did Sac State insist on not an- 
swering questions to the point that 
the professor who lead the study 
found it necessary to make himself 
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available to do so? 

We understand the difference 
between a legal obligation and a 
moral one. It seems that Sac State 
does too, and has chosen to be- 
lieve they only need to address the 
former. 

It is no exaggeration to say 
that this administration which 
prides itself on commitment to 
the health of the environment — 
has shown that, when an inconve- 
nience was presented, it was even 
more committed to keeping people 
in the dark about risks to their own 
health and keeping even itself in 
the dark about whether it is letting 
tainted water flow on this campus. 

The flippant lack of transpar- 
ency and action on the part of 
Sac State’s administration, which 
betrays the fact that it seems ‘to 
believe that there will be no con- 
sequences to its choices, is only 
enabled if those of us who are af- 
fected don’t demand answers. It is 
far past the time to do so. 

So, for students, faculty, admin- 
istration and staff, it is time get 
angry. Demand answers, demand 
transparency and demand change. 
It has been made clear that is what 
will be required for the university 
to take this seriously. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Professor: Climate 





change science Is — 


still up for debate 


In a letter to the editor, communications professor Val Smith 


disputes professor Joseph Palermo’s assertion that there is a 


consensus within the scientific community on climate change 


To the Editor: 


The State Hornet recently reported 
that Professor Joseph Palermo appeared 
on Tucker Carson’s Fox News program 
and that President Nelsen signed an open 
letter to President Trump. Both support- 
ed the Paris Climate Agreement. Com- 
bined with Governor Brown’s frequent 
news conferences on the topic, one might 
assume the climate change debate 1s over. 
There are at least three reasons to believe 
otherwise: (1) “scientific consensus” on cli- 
mate change requires some qualification, 
(2) the global warming hypothesis deserves 
revisiting, and (3) without fossil fuels mod- 
ern prosperity doesn’t exist. 

CO2 is not a pollutant; it’s plant food. 
Carbon is the basis of life. We fret over our 
carbon footprint, yet without carbon there 
would be no footprints. Want to do your 
part to reduce atmospheric CO2, stop ex- 
haling the stuff. 

Do 96% of scientists all agree man- 
caused climate change is real? Yes and 
no. In 2016 the American Meteorologi- 
cal Society surveyed its members. Among 
the membership, 96% believed climate 
change is happening, as defined by the 
AMS. The AMS definition of climate 
change includes natural external forcing, 
orbital elements, natural internal process- 
es of the climate system and anthropo- 
genic (man-made) forcing. So how much 
of the climate change is due to the latter 
category? The survey found that 29° be- 
lieved climate change is entirely or large- 
ly man-made. Another 38% believed it is 
mostly man-made. One-third (33°) gave 
answers of less than “mostly.” 

If you were born in 1997, the atmo- 
spheric content of CO2 during your life- 
time has increased from 364 to 404 ppm, 
yet the trend line for satellite measured 
elobal warming over that period remained 


flat. The climate models failed. The global 
warming hypothesis was not confirmed. 
Even climate activist Carl Mears admitted, 
“there is not much doubt that the rate of 
warming since the late 1990’s is less than 
that predicted by most of the IPCC AR5 
simulations of historical climate.” The 
fact is that not long ago the earth passed 
through other warming periods. Wine 
erapes once grew in Scotland, and Vikings 
built settlements in Greenland. 

But in our day prosperity depends 
upon abundant, cheap, 24/7, scalable en- 
ergy; think coal, oil, and natural gas. Like 
your cell phone? You can keep your cell 
phone, provided that America remains 
dotted ‘with electronic data centers, each 
one consuming 100-200 times more elec- 
tricity per square foot than does a modern 
office building. Try accomplishing that 
with those 300-foot bird slicers on'the Al- 
tamont Pass. 

Want to prove that quality of life and 
fossil fuels are inexorably linked? Google 
the growth curves for population (in bil- 
lions of persons), life expectancy (in years), 
GDP per person (in thousands of 2009 
dollars), and CO2 emissions (in billions of 
metric tons). Put the past 2,000 years on 
the x axes. You’ll see four identical graphs. 
Coincidence? No, when carbon muscle re- 
placed human muscle, life in the western 
world vastly improved. If the climate nan- 
nies will just leave the developing countries 
alone for a while the feat will be replicated. 


I’m just asking that we not close the de- | 


bate. Professor Palermo, care to join me 
in the Union for a public debate? I’m not 
as handsome as Tucker Carlson, but every 
bit as fun. 


Val R. Smith 


Communication Studies 
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| Brown Bag! 


Dr. Alexandra Hernandez, Assistant Professor, 
Global Health faculty at the Touro University 
California MPH Program will present a talk on 
“Research in Developing Countries.” 


When: Tuesday Feb. 28th at noon 


Where: On your computer! 


Please email Ms. Shruti Kumar (Shruti.kumar@tu.edu) to RSVP. 
Once you have submitted your RSVP, Ms. Kumar will send you 


- Two tracks: Community health 
and global health 


- Programmatic emphasis on 
social justice 

- Accredited by the Council on 
Education for Public Health 
(CEPH) 


- Diverse student body 
- 54% of students belong to 


racial/ethnic minority groups 
* 30% first in families to graduate | 
from college 


- Apply through SOPHAS by 
May lst 


the log in information for the session. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE 


TUC MPH PROGRAM 








TOURO UNIVERSITY 


CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


707.638.5838 
publichealth.tu.edu 


We are dedicated 
to reducing 
health disparities 
in local and global 
communities with an 
unwavering focus 
on social justice. 





Change your community...change your world! 
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Share your opinion 
SOE CROAT: 
$25 Starbucks gift card 


CAUCE UCU a tar aT 
and what you want from The State Hornet. 


PLCC TTL 


statehornet.com/survey 


A random participant will be selected 
OTE CLO Teele 
including a $25 gift card. 
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